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Englneer-in-Chief, Mr. Henri L. Stuart; Director 
and Accompanist, Mr. Henry C. Watson, who was 
also tlie spealsing programme. 

An extempore concert of this sort is not a -sub- 
ject for criticism, but I would malse an exception 
in this case, because everything was so good that 
special mention can only be gratifying to the 
critic and the criticised. The violinist, I; B. Poz- 
nanskl, played in a masterly manner. His six 
months residence in America, has not only en- 
larged his ideas, but It hfts broadened his style, 
and deepened his tone, and imparted dignity, 
force, %nd passion to his manner. His method is 
unexceptionable, his execution brilliant, clear, 
and well-phrased, and his style is chaste and 
classic He is an enthusiast in his art, and he 
promises to work out for himself a brilliant future. 
His perJtbrmances were enthusiastically received, 
and after all was over, he had to repeat Reber's 
delirious "Slumber Song," by special request oJ 
the ladies. 

Mr. Joseph Poznanski played with his usual 
force and spirit, and won hearty and prolonged 
applause. He displayed in a masterly manner the 
fine points of the Cycloid piano, its fUlI, rich, out- 
spoken power, which flUod that large carpeted 
room to its utmost needs, with its clear, brilliant, 
and sjTnpathetic tone. The Cycloid was the ad- 
miration of all present, and deservedly so. I sug- 
gest, however, to the courteous and pains-taking 
proprietor, Mr. Charles L. Beach, who exerted 
himself to the utmost to give eclat to the occasion, 
that a platform a foot high would enhance the 
quantity of tone for concert purposes. Miss Deuel 
has a charming light soprano voice,- which she 
uses quite skillfully, displaying at the same time 
both taste and feeling. She was warmly ap- 
plauded in botii her songs. Misses Margaret and 
Pauline Cleveland executed the two, duets by 
Gottschalk, which are very crabbed and difficult 
in themccent, with clearness, brilliancy, precision, 
and spirit, and won the applause and admiration 
of the audience for the artistic Ifeeling and the 
proficiency they displayed. The two young ladies 
were very nervous, and were averse tOvpublic per- 
formance, but their good sense and kindness of 
heart led them to lend their talents in aid of so 
good a cause. Mr. C. E. Porter sang and accom- 
panied himself' correctly and pleasantly, adding 
his share to the enjoyment of the evening. 

Mr. Bandmann read his selections in a masterly, 
manner; his enunciation is clear and forcible, his 
emphasis just, his intonation melodious, but 
marked and manly, and bis gestures graceful and 
emphatic. His interpretations were intelligent, 
bold and efl'ective, and the prolonged applause 
which followed them proved how thoroughly the 
audience appreciated his able efl'orts. The con- 
cert was, in every way, a brilliant success. 

At its close Mr. Stuart arose and made a spir- 
ited and touching appeal to the audience in be- 
half of the Portland sufl'erers, and showed them 
the way they should go, by walking to the salad- 
bowl and depositing the first ftee will ofl'ering to 
so deserving a cause. His example was followed, 
and between one and two hundred dollars were 
subscribed on the spot, to which something con- 
siderable was added, we understand, on tlie fol- 
lowing day. Not so bad a result for improvised 
music on the top of the CatskUls, 



By the by, music on the CatskUls is something 
wonderful in its enhanced quantity and quality of 
tone. I, in common with the Poznanskis and the 
learned professors, remarked the superior pui-ity 
of tone and the outspeaking vibration of voices, 
piano and violtas, as compared with the same at 
lower altitudes. The difference was apparent to_ 
all; the cause was argued, but the decision must 
be deferred until our second visit next week. The 
violins especially exhibited this difference. Poz- 
nanskl repeatedly tried both violins, oue a Guan- 
erlus, 160 years old, and the other a GemUnder, 
made in this city but two months ago. Both 
sounded in this crisp, attenuated atmosphere as 
they never sounded before. Rich, full and bril- 
liant, then: vibrations seemed to swell into a 
power beyond the recognized capacities of the in- 
struments, and to the honor of our manufacturers 
I can say without hesitation that the tn^o months' 
old violin, with the exception ol the difference in 
the quality of tones between two first-class instru- 
ments, is, in nearly all respects, as fine and as val- 
uable for playing purposes as the Guanerius of 
150 years of age. 

The ride down the mountain was even more 
delightful than the ascent, and I acknowledge to 
a keen feeling of regret at leaving a spot so full of 
the spirit of the beautiful and sublime, where I had 
eujoyed the first time for years the sensation of a 
complete and careless holiday. 

Before the departure of our party, it was deci- 
ded that another grand dramatic and musical 
demonstration should take place at the Mountain 
House, next Friday evening, when Mr. Band- 
mann, the Poznanskis, and possibly Miss Kellogg 
and Mr. G. W. Warren will assist. The proceeds 
will also be devoted to the cause of the Portland 
sufferers. I expect to be there. 



UTDISCRETIONS AND CONFIDENCES OF A 
MELOMANB. 



GARCIA AND MALIBRAN. 



Tronslatecl trom the IVench by Margaret Cecelia Cleveluid. 



Garcia was an exceptional artist and a bouffe 
singer, without parallel. Of Spanish origin, he 
possessed an exceedingly Impressionable Imagi- 
nation, an ardent head and an extremely vivacious 
character; he became Ibrious when his ear was 
shocked by a false note. One morning, he re- 
ceived a visit from one of his fMends, whom a ser- 
vant admitted into the salon. Suddenly the new 
comer heard issuing f)rom a back room, the door 
of which was closed, the plaintive cries of a 
child. 

" It is little Marie, " said the domestic, " whom 
Monsieur corrects lor having sung falsely." 

At these words, the visitor rushed towards the 
door, and opened It saying to Garcia: 

" A thousand pardons, my dear sir, but where- 
ever I hear the cry of a little child, there I go." 

The lather, disconcerted by this suddep appari- 
tion, released the little girl, who e^capeii to a 
corner of the room, casting upon her deliverer 
such an expressive look, that he started uncon- 
sciously. 

Alter having conversed for more than an hour 
with the celebrated artist, the visitor took his 
leave, and found again, crouching In a corner of 
the ante-chamber, - his little protegtie, who not 



daring to speak a single word, still seemed to say 
to him: 

" I beg of you, obtain my forgiveness !" 

He understood inarvelously well, and pressing 
the hand of Garcia, said; 

" Permit me to ask j'ou, to do me the favor 
which I am about to request." , 

" What Is that?" 

" The piardon of your child. I know well that 
one false note Is unpardonable for the daughter 
of Garcia, but for every sin, mercy!" 

He then lifted the little girl up, and putting her 
in her father's arms, obliged him to receive the 
kiss of repentance, and to pronounce the pardon. 
Marie then threw her arms around the visitor's 
neck, and whispered softly in his ear, "I will re- 
member you all my life." 

The deliverer was named Bolldedu. • 

Some years later, Marie followed her lather and 
all of her family to England, and fVom thence to 
the United States, where she became known, upon 
her d^but on the lyric stage, by a ravishing voice, 
an admirable' method, and the enthusiasm with 
which she electrified her audience. At this time 
she inspired the most lively passion in a merchant 
named Malibran, who then enjoyed great wealth, 
and solicited by her father to marry this man who 
was twice her age, enchained her destiny at the 
age of sixteen. A little later her husband met 
with reverses, and the young wife left America, 
and went to Paris. 

Here she manifested the Intention of malting 
her d^ut at the Theatre Itallen; but she wished 
to be Introduced by some one beaiing a great 
name in the musicalVorld. Bolldleu, Cate), and 
several other celebrated artists formed a jury 
which were to pronounce upon the artistic merits 
of the debutante, and to judge of her probable 
success in the future. These hopes became reality, 
when Marie had sung the beautifhl romance of 
Paul in- ' ' Otello, " and above all the grand aila in 
"Semlrlmide." 

" Never before," cried Bolldien, " have I heard 
so vibrating a voice, so full in the low notes." 

Catel, notwithstanding his phlegmatic 'nature, 
could not help saying that he was delighted, 
astonished. 

This first success, established by all the celebra- 
ted artists that were present, created for the 
debutante a very advantageous. engagement with 
the managers of the Theatre Itallen. Before ap- 
pearlngthere, she wished to make atrial befbretbe 
Parisian public, and appeared at a concert given 
in the Salle of tlie Rus Oharentin, for the benefit 
of a worthy family, that unforeseen reverses had 
thrown into complete distress. To propose to 
Marie a benevolent enterprise, was to give her a 
great pleasure. With what zeal and empressement 
she made the necessary arrangements, (engaging 
talents of a superior order,) principally with 
Kalkbrenner and Laifont, who made It a duty to 
respond to her call. She eyen disposed of a large 
number of tickets herself, 

In this concert, she excited general enthusiasm, 
and was proclaimed by the first professors of that 
time, and especially by Martin, Plantade, and 
Cherublni, the most perfect singer they had ever 
heard. 

But her true enjoyment was, in giving relief to 
an honest family, for whom her fii-st appearance 
In the capital realized about six thousand fVancs. 
We will not undertake to describe here the success 
which attended her, Paris applauded successively 
the beautiful Simlrimis, the tender Desdomoua, 
the coquetish Rosina, the naive Cendrlllon, and 
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the brilliant ftrtist of La Prova. Ah, well 1 not- 
witlistanding the prestige surrouniUng' so much 
Buccess, Marie preserved all her lire simplicity of 
manners, and a spirit of benevolence, which 
seemed the more to exalt the other qualities which 
she possessed. 

One of her relations, who felt a lively interest in 
her, said one day: "There is nothing more 
seductive than celebrity in the arts, but if is 
necessary in order to keep up the eddt, to prepare 
for one-self an honorable retreat. 

Marie earned, at this time, one hundred and 
twenty thousand IVancs, during her engagement 
of six months in London and Paris. This relative 
required her to place half of the sum with a, 
banker, to form a capital sufficient to secure lo 
her a brilliant fortune. He insisted that Semira- 
mis, Desdemona, ought not to retire before pos- 
sessessing fifty or sixty thousand francs clear. 
For several ^leeks during the winter, the cold was 
extreme in Paris. The relative in question had 
gone to visit Mme. Malibran, who was detained 
at home by a slight indisposition, and found there 
the banker, lo whom his dear Marie was confiding 
her economies. 

"Weill" said he, "Madame is faithfal to her 
word; shall we enrich ourselves, as It has been 
promised me?" 

Without doubt, replied the banker; hlready we 
have collected a certain capital; but, fbr more 
than two months, nothing has been deposited. 

"That is not accdrding to our agreement, dear 

Marie." 

"Peace, my IWend, "she replied, putting her 
beautUUl hand on her relative's mouth, "Jt has 
been so cold," 

She had given more than twenty thousand Itancs 
to the poor. 

> I ♦ M — 

CONVERSION BY OPERA. 



Born and reared in the very strictest principles 
oi Scotch morality, deriving my origin fi:om poor 
thougii honest parents, I had been a model boy 
and a more model youth. When I say poor, I 
mean we were not quite so wealthy as the Lord 
Haggis, whose estate was close by; and when I 
say honest, 1 mean that we had lived respectably, 
and without doing anything fraudulent. I was 
brought lip by a dominie— virtuously, I hope— 
and was fortified every day with warnings against 
the corruptions of this wicked world, and the aw- 
ful shoals and pittials of Babylon. Babylon was 
London. 

Not to assume too much merit on this score, 
it should not bo concealed that a great part of 
this sound inculcation was owing to the wishes- 
expressed or implied, or more probably, assumed 
—of my Uncle Curriehill, in London. (We were 
CuiTiehillsalso; I was Samuel Curriehill, named 
after the greater avuncular Samuel in London.) 

His principles were of the strictest sort, and it 
was said that when he should be called away to 
reap the reward of a life spent very virtuously, 
some eighty or a hundred thousand pounds of that 
earthy dross, wliich even the good know how to 
accumulate, would be left behind. What was to 
become of this fund, was otten anxiously specu- 
lated over by my parents. 
. Thus strictly brought up, and cut ofl' il'om all 
secular enjoyments, there was one pleasure left to 
me which became a passion — which wa-s music; 
more, it was operatic music. At one season, a 
strolling— is that too disrespectful? — company of 
Italian singers, who were the property of a spec- 
ulating impressario, was coming round the prov- 
inces, being fed, kept, clolhed,' and paid by the 
speculator; being his, in short, body and soul, for 
a term ot years. They came to our local theatre 
and gave all tlieir operas— "Norma," the inno- 



cent 6i(7amis<e, yet noble priestess; "Lucrezia," 
savage, injured, and yet excusable; "Trovatore," 
to which the local organs— the street ones, I mean 
—imparted a delightful familiarity; and, above 
all— alas I that it should have been below all— 
the seductive but erring " Traviata." 

Now dunng these days 1 had been secretly 
studying the violin outside the house, and had 
obtained a tolerable command over that king of 
instruments: that is to say, I could play tunes 
ll'om tune-books, not very much out of time. I 
applied myself to it with desperate energy, and at 
hist, about the date of the arrival of the fanued- 
out singers, had ceased to play "like fitly 
stomach-aches." My progress, too, in the prin- 
ciples of a rigid and ascetic virtue had kept pace 
with my flddle-plnyin§. But now I was to be 
tried by a sore temptation. 

No sooner was the musical bill of Aire set tbrth 
in gaudy and gorgeous letters on every blank 
wall, than I was assailed by strange and ftarious 
promptings. Who that had music in his soul 
could read of the "unrivnUed cantatrice," Mile. 
Homiui, assisted by Senora Bacco, with the 
tenor, Signor Pasquali, and thebassi, Signori Ro- 
riorio e Gritti, with the other otfioers of the com- 
pany, in green and crimson letters, the "suggeri- 
tore," whatever that was, and the "regisseur," 
the conductor, Signor Battoni, and the leader, 
Mr. Brittles, our own deservedty esteemed to>Yns- 
man (my violin master) — ^I say who could read 
through this gorgeous promise without his musi- 
cal mouth "watering" prodigiously? Add to 
this being worked on In secret by Brittles, who 
was himself intoxicated by a distant communion 
with these immortals, and who literally raved 
during the lesson of the exquisite strains con- 
tained in their operas. What was the result ? No 
doubt, had I consulted some of our elder?, they 
would have warned me against the pitfall, and 
told me that this was but one of the pleasant 
shapes the arch enemy assumes for our destruc- 
tion. But I did not heed. By a system of organ- 
ized deception, appalling for its depravity in one 
so young— in which, too, I was abetted by Brit- 
tles, an accomplice betbre the fact— the thing was 
arranged. I went for practice — a good long one, 
d'ye mark— at Brittles's; and, instead, with a 
beating, guilty heart, hurried off to hear Mile. 
Eomini in her grand part of La Traviata. 

I declare solemnly I no moreknew nor dreamed 
what was the theme of that unlucky opera, nor 
the peculiar character of the young lady with the 
dreary cough, or what she was about, or why the 
doctor came, or why the gentlemen triends were 
let in to witness her last agonies (unless it would 
have been diflScult to make a quartette without 
them ■, than did that infant not yet come into life, 
and who is so often unreasonably appealed to. I 
was simply entranced. It was a new sense— a 
patch of Eiyseum thrown open. I came home in 
a delirium, almost careless of concealment, defi- 
ant, and ready for martyrdom in the cause of this 
new faith. Luckily, my severe parents took my 
raphsodies as- applying to the "tunes" used in 
tlie lessen. Tunes indeed 1 1 should never play 
mere tunes again. From that hour, music took 
possession ot uie, and, above a.11, 1 was possessed 
with the witching, though incorrect (1 mean in a 
moral point of view) melodies of the Travel'arter, 
as one of the men about our town pronounced it. 

n. 

A little later, a great event took place. Our 
Uncle Curriehill wrote to say he was solitary. 
He was curious to see what his nephew was Uke; 
so they might send him. If that nephew, U"Cle 
Curriehill added, had any of the levity common to 
youth, or fancied he was coming to a profane 
house where amusement, or relaxation, or any- 
thing but making of souls, was going forward, he 
was "sadly mistaken. He added something about 
speaking his mind always as long as he lived, and 
holding'on by the Rock, which was a favorite ex- 
pression of his. 

When 1 arrived, I found him to be a lonely, 
austere, ascetical old bachelor. His house had 
an eremelical air, and my spirits sank as I entered 



it. I came at an unfortunate moment; for it 
wanted but ten minutes to the time for "exer- 
cises "—the spiritual ones— thou^ I was hungry 
with a long and weary journey. TThe servants, » 
severe and unassisted company, were called up to 
punishment;' and for nearly an hour we listened 
to Uncle Curriehill officiating— on that might with 
extra unction and extra length to make a favora- 
ble impression on the newly joined member of 
the congregation. 

Yeti soon found him out to be a good-natured 
and indulgent relation, ami with a way to his 
heart Before that night was over, I had discov- 
ered a coffin-shaped case in a corner, containing 
various rusty-looking quarto volumes, 

"What! do you play, Uncle Curriehill?" I 
cried, in a transport. "Yes, you do. I. know, 
you do." 

A little embarrassed, he said, "Well, a little. 
There is nothing profane in it, except one plays oa 
the Sabbath. David, we know — " 

" I am so glad," I repeated; " and what do you 
play ? We can have duets. " 

He started now. "What, yoit play? Capitall 
we can have duets. And what do you play ? " 

"Fiddle, Uncle Currtehill," I s id. " 1 11 ffetch 
it." So I did. In a few. moments the coffin was 
sacrilegiously opened, and in a few moments the 
room echoed with a delicious orchestral tuning, 
and we were scraping one of Archangelo Coreiii'a; 
'.'Concertos,", an old copy, I recollect, with a 
Irontispiece of Archangelo himself; grim and bil- 
lions looking, in a full-bottomed wig, and a list of 
his odddancco, "Sarabandas," "Gigas," "Co- 
rantes," and "Ye Follia,'' whatever that was. 
When we had done with Archangelo, he asked me 
to play a solo. I tried a national air. But I saw 
he was languid. I played another. He was 
equally unexcited. Suddenly, I thought- rather 
was it some spiteful fam liar who suggested it?— 
what if I played that mournful and most musical 
bit out of the Sinner's Opera— "La Traviata?" 
I began the well known "Addio del passato," 
"turn ticm, tumtit umti, tum torn," plaintively, 
with an expression of agony, as the music directed 
me. In a second he was caught. His eyes 
lighted np. His head began to move fi-om ri^ht 
to left. He was charmed." When I had played it> 
through twice, he asked, eagerly, "What is it? 
the name ? " 

This was an embarrassment I had not thought 
of. To name the Sinner's Opera in that house, 
nay, any opera, was fatal. With wonderfhl pres- 
ence of mind, I answered, 

"An Italian aii-,"' 'Addio del passato,' Uncle 
Curriehill." 

"I'll order it to-morrow, and learn it myself, 
Spotforth and Riddel will get me any music I" 
want. Give the name exactly," And he took 
out bis pencil. 

Embarrassing again. " The Addio — " I said, 
shortly. 

' ' Addio what? " he went on ; " you said some- 
thing else.." 

■ "I stammered, 'Addio perche Jolingo,' sum- 
moning up some stray Italian. 

"Very good," he said, making a note of it, 
"PU get it to-morrow, and we can play it in uni- 
son." 

I had to play it several tim.es over that night, 
and each time he was more and more enraptured. 
It came to eleven o'clock. He looked athis watch 
with a start. It was an hour past the time tor 
canonical exercises. He gave a cry. He little 
thought that this had been theTraviata's work. 

- ■ in. 

Next day, ' after breakfast, he called to me. 
" Now you must play me that— that "—and he 
took out his note, "that delightfiil 'Adioperche 
folingo.'" 

Suddenly it occurred to me to glide into the 
well-known Brindisi Libiamo, or Drinlang Song, 
tl-om the same nefarious opera. The Chicque — is 
that the word? — or swing of that sparkUng mor- 
cel quite enraptured him. Again he had out his 
noteto take down the name. 

[2b 6e continued.'] 



